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BUILDING SOCIETIES AND POLITICS 


By FRANcis WILLIAMS 


The Building Society movement, which has pro- 
gressed with increasing rapidity for more than half a 
century without attracting over much political attention 
to itself, has now become a subject of political con- 
troversy. The fact that it has become so, be it noted 
in passing, is largely the responsibility of building 
society leaders themselves, several of whom allied 
themselves with an enthusiasm—which I imagine they 
may now regret—with the Conservative Central Office 
in its Election attempt to make political capital by 
tearing from its context one sentence in a carefully 
reasoned survey of the building society movement 
by Mr E. S. Watkins in Studies in Capital and Invest- 
ment, a book published by N.F.R.B. 

Even if, however, there had been no gratuitous 
dragging of the building society movement into their 
election campaign by the Conservatives, the building 
societies could not and should not, I think, have escaped 
political interest much longer. They play now alto- 
gether too important a part in our economic system 
both as channels for the collection of small investors’ 
money and as financiers of building activity to be 
allowed permanently the almost complete freedom 
from national interest in their affairs which they have 
enjoyed so long. 


NATIONALIZATION AND NATIONAL SUPERVISION 


Let me make it clear that I am not here concerned 
with any question of nationalization of the building 
society movement. That, like many other subjects, 
is one suitable for theoretical discussion, but it is not, 
I think, a matter of practical politics and is unlikely 
to be for a very long period. It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that, in a fairly advanced stage of Socialism, 
greater security could be given to householders and 
investors by the merging of the existing building 
societies into a national corporation, conducting its 
activities in fairly close alliance with the National 
Investment Board and the national authorities con- 
cerned in housing matters. But, for the time being, 
I do not believe that anything will be gained by any 
attempt at complete nationalization of the building 
societies. They perform, on the whole efficiently, 
though with certain serious defects upon which I will 
touch later, the functions which they set out to perform, 
and those functions are ones having a legitimate, and 
indeed a valuable place in our economic system as it 
exists today and one which is likely to exist for some 
considerable time even if there is a substantial amount 
of socialization of the banking and financial system 
and of primary industries. 


That does not mean, however, that the building 
societies should be allowed to function indefinitely 
without national supervision or control of any kind. 
I believe that, in the interests both of middle class 
house purchasers and of small investors, some such 
supervision is becoming increasingly necessary, and I 
suggest particularly that an examination of the present 
policies of the building societies is a matter deserving, 
and indeed demanding, the careful consideration of 
Labour people whose concern must be to see that 
national savings are used to the best advantage and 
that that section of the community which has now, 
largely by force of circumstances, got into the habit 
of buying houses through building societies instead of 
renting them, shall receive fair treatment. It is also 
desirable that there should be more investigation than 
there has been in the past as to how far the activities 
of the building societies can be beneficially extended, 
with particular attention to the question of whether 
the spread of the system of small house purchase may 
not, in certain circumstances, be socially disadvantageous. 


THE APPEAL OF THE BUILDING SOCIETY 


There were at the end of 1934, the last period for 
which official statistics are available, just over 1,000 
building societies in existence and there were directly 
interested in these building societies 1,856,000 share- 
holders, 694,000 depositors (in some cases of course 
shareholders and depositors are duplicated, many 
investors being both shareholders and depositors), and 
1,066,000 borrowers. 

On the investment side the building societies un- 
doubtedly appeal primarily to the small investor and 
particularly to the comparatively small wage or salary 
earner who makes a habit of regular investment of 
small sums, Although there was during the Stock 
Exchange crisis an influx of larger investors into the 
building societies, these larger investors were not en- 
couraged by the Societies, for the sufficient reason that 
they had no assurance that the money would not be 
withdrawn at short notice when Stock Exchange 
conditions improved. With the revival of the Stock 
Exchange this influx of large investors has now practi- 
cally ceased. 

Theoretically the building societies are in the some- 
what curious position of borrowing short and lending 
long, that is, their money is obtained in the form of 
share or deposit investments which can be withdrawn 
at comparatively short notice, while they lend on 
mortgage for periods ranging up to 20 or more years. 
This is, however, more a theoretical than a practical 
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disability, for in actual fact it would appear that the 
majority of building society investments are constant 
and the ability to withdraw on short notice is never 
exercised to a sufficient extent to become a matter of 
danger. 

Just as on the investment side the building society 
appeal is mainly to the middle and lower middleclass 
person, so are their mortgage advances mainly to 
middle and lower class people, the average amount 
of their mortgages being £524. They are not, except 
in exceptional circumstances, very willing to advance 
large sums on individual mortgages, and in any event 
the person building a house costing several thousands 
of pounds is normally in a position to obtain any finance 
he may need through other channels, Similarly the 
building societies are not concerned, and indeed should 
not be concerned, with the housing requirements of 
the lower paid workers, who have normally neither 
sufficient financial resources nor sufficient security of 
tenure in their work to justify them saddling them- 
selves with a long term mortgage debt. Unfortunately, 
however, this fact is not always realized and there are 
undoubtedly many people today buying houses on 
mortgage who are in no position so to do and should 
never have been required to go to the building societies 
before they could obtain housing accommodation. 
The building societies are being allowed and, indeed, 
invited to take over functions which they should not 
undertake and which it is not to the social advantage 
that they should be expected to undertake. 


FINANCE 


Before dealing with that aspect of the building 
society movement, let me, however, point to a number 
of criticisms on the financial side which badly need 
consideration and reform. In the first place there is 
altogether too wide a disparity between both mortgage 
charges and management costs of the various building 
societies. An analysis which I recently had made of 
the 66 leading societies with assets of £1,000,000 and 
over, which between them do about 85% of the total 
business, brings out this fact very clearly. While the 
average cost of management per £100 of mortgages 
outstanding is given by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies as 12/11d, management costs among these 
66 leading societies actually ranged from as low as 
5/5d per £100 of mortgages to as high as 19/2d per 
£100 of mortgages. Even amongst the 11 largest 
societies in the country, that is those societies with 
mortgages in excess of £10,000,000, where some uni- 
formity in administration costs might be expected, 
there is a very wide range for, while the lowest manage- 
ment costs among these 11 societies is 5/5 per £100 of 
mortgages, the highest is more than 10/- per cent higher. 

We find similar variations in the average rate of 
mortgage charges. Thus, although charges to new 
borrowers are now pretty generally around 44%, many 
old borrowers are still paying substantially in excess 
of that rate. An analysis of the receipts from mortgage 
charges of these same 66 societies shows that during 
their last financial years they received on a total out- 
standing mortgage business of £359,565,124 interest 
totalling £19,501,975, which is equal to an average 
of 5.41% as against the 44% now being charged to new 
borrowers. Even when it is taken into account that 
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in a number of cases old borrowers received some 
reduction at the same time as the reduction to new 
borrowers was announced, the average rate to old bor- 
rowers remains at 4.92%, which is nearly one-half per 
cent higher than the rate charged to new borrowers. 
That is, however, only a small part of the story, for a 
more detailed examination of the various societies 
shows that the average interest received by individual 
societies on mortgages outstanding ranges from as low 
as 4.51% to as high as 8.03%. : 


PuURCHASER’S CHOICE LIMITED 


It is clear therefore from these figures that not only 
are old borrowers as a whole receiving worse treatment 
than new borrowers, but that there is a quite un- 
justifiable variation in the rates paid by existing bor- 
rowers with different societies. That may not at first 
sight seem a matter of pressing practical importance 
in that, theoretically, the house purchaser can choose 
through which building society he will purchase his 
house and can, therefore, if he exercises suitable 
caution, make sure of going to a Society which offers 
reasonable rates. In actual fact, however, this is not 
the case. The choice of the prospective house pur- 
chaser is becoming increasingly limited, because more 
and more it is the practice for building societies to 
come to an arrangement with estate developers whereby 
they undertake the whole of the mortgage business 
for all houses on a particular estate as part of a system 
of pooling risks which was dealt with in some detail 
by Mr. Watkins in the article previously mentioned, 
and which I need not therefore go into more fully 
now. Under this system the actual advance obtainable 
by the house purchaser is substantially in excess of the 
75 % to 80 % of the value of the house which the building 
societies are prepared to advance in individual cases. 
It has, indeed, become more and more a feature of 
housing estate publicity to advertise the small capital 
sum payable down in order to purchase a house, this 
amount being in some cases as low as £5. The building 
societies are well covered by the pool which the builders 
have to put up and on which they can draw to cover 
any losses with which they may be faced as a result 
of the non-payment of mortgage interest on any par- 
ticular house and consequent forced foreclosure and sale 
at a loss. But the house purchaser who proposes to 
buy a house on one of these estates must perforce put 
his business, if he wishes to obtain the terms advertised 
as regards capital payment, through the particular 
building society with whom the builder is in alliance. 

While, therefore, theoretically the choice of the 
borrower is limited only by the number of societies, 
in actual fact in a very great number of instances he 
has no choice whatever. If he is a person of compara- 
tively small means he must buy through the particular 
building society carrying on the business for the estate 
where he proposes to live, or not buy at all. It is clear 
that in such circumstances the wide disparity between 
the practice of the various societies becomes much 
more important than it would be if a free choice for 
the borrower existed in practice as well as in theory. 


NEED FOR GREATER UNIFORMITY 


Not only do the building societies vary considerably 
in their management costs and in their mortgage 
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charges to existing borrowers, but their practice as 
regards incidental charges, and as regards fines for those 
who fall into arrears in payment, varies considerably. 
In a large number of cases fees charged for surveying 
property appear to be excessive, particularly in the 
case of estate developments where in fact no individual 
survey of each house is necessary by the building 
society, seeing that all the houses are of almost identical 
type and the mortgage business on all of them is being 
done by the Society. 

Moreover in a number of cases, though not in all, 
the apparent rate charged on mortgages is increased 
by the fact that interest is charged on a yearly balance 
instead of on a monthly balance. In other words the 
borrower pays interest throughout each year on the 
capital outstanding at the beginning of the year 
although each of his monthly payments actually reduces 
that capital amount. The concealed interest charge 
due to this system may amount to anything from an 
additional 4% to 1%, according to the term of the 
mortgage. It weighs particularly heavily upon those who 
_ Teduce their mortgage over comparatively short periods. 

There is clearly no justification whatever for this 
concealed charge. The monthly instalments paid by 
the borrower are made up partly of capital repay- 
ments and partly of interest, and interest, therefore, 
should be charged on the actual amount of capital out- 
standing at the end of each month when payment is 
made, instead of on the capital outstanding at the 
beginning of the year. A number of societies, par- 
ticularly in the North of England, do only charge on 
a monthly balance and the same system could and 
should be adopted by all societies. 

On the investment side variations in building society 
practice are not so important in that the investor has 
a much freer choice than the borrower. Here, also, 
however, there appears to be an unnecessary lack of 
uniformity for an analysis which I have had made 
of the investment facilities offered by the 99 societies 
with assets exceeding £500,000 shows that deposit 
rates range from 24% to 34% for new depositors, that 
is, a difference of 14%, while there is an even bigger 
range in the rate paid on shares, which varies from 24% 
to 4%. These rates are those of the well-established 
societies, but there are several new ones which actually 
offer as much as 5% or even more. It is difficult to 
see how they can do so with security. 

There is, therefore, I suggest, a very strong case 
for demanding greater uniformity in building society 
practice, particularly as regards mortgage rates and 
management costs. Undoubtedly high management 
costs are in many cases due to the payment of excessive 
commissions to house agents and others for intro- 
ducing business and, where such payments are excessive, 
it is ultimately the house purchaser who suffers. 


OLD AND NEW BORROWERS 


Existing house purchasers have also, I believe, a 
strong case for complaint on the grounds that the treat- 
ment they receive is in so large a number of instances 
much less favourable than that afforded to new bor- 
rowers. It ought to be perfectly possible to reduce 
average management costs to at most 7/6 per £100 of 
mortgage and such a reduction, together with the 
institution of a standard rate of around 34% for share 
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investments and 2#% interest on deposits, which would 
be in line with the present practice of many of the best 
societies, would allow of a reduction in mortgage 
charges to an average of 44% for all existing borrowers 
as well as for new borrowers. 

There is, as I know from much correspondence which 
I have received, a strong feeling on the part of large 
numbers of old borrowers that they are being unjustly 
treated by the building societies. I believe that they 
have a legitimate grievance, but it is one which, in 
the absence of any organization of building society 
borrowers, will probably go unsatisfied. The local 
organization of building society borrowers is one which 
might well be considered by local Labour organizations 
with the possibility in view, at a later date, of national 
organization in order that the small house purchaser 
may be given support in his dealing with those societies 
whose practice offers grounds for legitimate criticism. 


SociAL ASPECT 


Apart altogether from this question of the legitimate 
complaints of many building society borrowers, the 
present spread of the building society movement needs 
careful consideration from the social aspect. It can- 
not, I think, be doubted that the development of the 
building society movement has played a considerable 
part in creating the present lack of houses to rent at 
a reasonable figure. Large scale building society 
publicity and the tie-up between the building societies 
and estate developers has resulted in many thousands 
of people being persuaded to enter upon undertakings 
to purchase houses who are really in no financial posi- 
tion to do so, and has persuaded many builders who 
might have built to let to concentrate instead on 
building for sale. Many of those who have been per- 
suaded to buy houses by the attraction of a small initial 
payment are likely to find themselves faced with com- 
mitments which they cannot easily carry in the future. 
The now widely spread idea that it is cheaper to buy 
than to rent is by no means true in every instance. 
It is particularly incorrect in the case of workers who 
are likely to suffer from changes of employment, calling 
in some cases to removal to other districts. Such 
workers are in the majority of instances in no fit position 
to meet substantial capital losses, which are probable 
if they have to sell their houses after a comparatively 
short period. Moreover, the method of building society 
instalment payments means in practice that the capital 
sum originally borrowed is reduced only very slowly 
during the first few years, and in some cases, indeed, 
where premiums are charged, the borrower may find 
to his amazement that he actually owes more at the end 
of the first year or two than he understood he was 
borrowing at the beginning. 

Furthermore, as a result of the tie-up between building 
societies and estate developers, house salesmanship has 
largely concentrated during recent years on the at- 
traction of a small initial deposit and “ balance as 
rent’, with the result that large numbers of jerry- 
built houses have been sold at inflated values simply 
because the total cost of the house has not been put 
before the purchaser as a matter for consideration and 
his purchase has been, as the result of skilful propa- 
ganda, decided not so much by whether the house is 
really worth the figure being asked for it, as by the 
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smallness of the initial payment required. It is under 
such conditions as these that many house owners of 
moderate means are likely to be faced with substantial 
losses, if they are for any reason required to try and 
sell those houses after a few years of occupation. 

The building societies, in view of the large part they 
now play in building developments, cannot escape 
severe criticism for the complete lack of responsibility 
the majority of them have shown in this matter. They 
have done nothing effective to try and check jerry 
building and their present policy has, indeed, in a large 
number of instances, definitely fostered it. This 
responsibility is particularly heavy because large 
numbers of purchasers are given an altogether false 
confidence in the real value of the houses they are 
buying because of building society sponsorship. 
Unaware of the arrangement with the estate developers 
for pooling risks, they are led to believe that they would 
not be able to obtain such a high advance on the 
property as they actually receive were the building 
society not convinced of its value. 

In a comparatively brief survey such as this it is 
clearly impossible to touch upon all the social aspects 
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of the spread of house purchase through the building 
societies. But there are two aspects which certainly 
demand careful consideration. One is whether it is 
a good thing that an increasing proportion of the 
burden of fixed debt should be carried as a result of 
long term house purchase agreements on the shoulders 
of members of the lower and middle classes, often 
least able to carry such a burden. The other is how 
far house purchase agreements of this character are 
likely to restrict still further in the future the movement 
of workers from one district to another. House pur- 
chase agreements of this type also clearly introduce a 
rigid factor into cost of living figures which will have 
to be taken into account in future wage and price 
movements. 

The building society movement has undoubtedly 
done much work of considerable value during recent 
years, but it has now, I suggest, reached:a stage when 
much greater supervision of its activities is required 
than there has been in the past, together with a much 
closer examination of the broad implications of its 
development and the effects of that development upon 
the general social and economic system. 


BRITISH AND WORLD TRADE AND PRODUCTION 


Table 1 General Index Numbers of Industrial Production 
Average THIRD QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-9 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Britain... -»+| 100 84-1 93-2 | 102-0 | 107-9 
US Aries -»| 100 55-0 81-8 65-7 77:7 
Germany ... --| 100 53-0 70-5 87-4 | 100-5 
Prance ij.s0 -»-| 100 74.2 88-6 77+1 74-2 
Japan... --| 100 | 103-7 | 132-7 | 140-6 | 155-8 
Sweden _... .. 100 74:1 87:0 1 106-8 | 116-0* 
* Figures for May; publication suspended pending recast 
of Index. 
Table 2 Building 
Britain (value of 
plans passed) ...| 100} 89-1 | 127-6 | 134-9 | 165-1 
U.S.A. (value of con- 
tracts awarded) ..| 100 ! 22-0 19-7 21-2 29-2 
Table 8 Retail Sales 
Britain... -»-| 100 88-3 87-4 90-6 96- 
U.S.A. (Dept. 68 -2 78:2 
Stores) ... «--| 100 66-0 65:1 
Germany ... 100 61-0 60-0 66-4 69-2 


Table 4 Foreign Trade—Retained Imports 
(£ Million at Current Rate of Exchange) 
Average 


Quarterly THIRD QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-9 1932 1933 1934 1935 


8) 156-2 | 165-1 169-9 
94-6 


Britain ... 


USAGE 74-1 | 105-6 
Germany 76-6 82-6 78-6 
France ... 78 +2 66-5 66-0 
Japan 24-4 29-9 27-4 

-.| 1,659 -0*| 833-0 972-0 


* 1928-29, 


Table 5 Foreign Trade—Exports 


Average 

Quarterly THIRD QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-9 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Britain ... 180-1); 84:1 93-1 96-3 | 105-4 
UES AS fess 255-8 | 97-4 93-0 | 103-4 | 107-7 
Germany 140-8) 88-7 90-2 78-6 89-5 
France ... 105-6 | 50-2 54-1 56-1 46-8 
Japan ... 49-8 | 27-3 31-4 32-9 37-6 
World 925-0 


* 1928-29. 
Table 6 Food—(Wholesale prices) 


Average THIRD QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-29 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Britain (Sterling) | 100 71-7 68-8 72-0 70-8 
Do. (Gold) ...) — 51-5 46-0 43-9 42-7 


U.S.A. (Farm Pro- 
ducts) (Dollar)} 100 41-2 53-5 63-3 69-7 
Do. (Gold) ...) — _ 37-9 37-3 41-3 
Germany (Farm 


Products) 100 67-7 65-7 73-8 77-3 


Table 7 Raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 


Britain (Sterling) 
Do. (Gold) ... 

U.S.A. (Dollar) ... 
Do. (Gold) 

Germany ... 


Table 8 Finished manufactures 


Britain (Sterling) | 100 76-8 77°3 77-2 77-1 
Do. (Gold)... — 55-2 51-7 47-1 46-5 
U.S.A. (Dollar) ...| 100 74-1 77°3 83-3 86-7 
Do. (Gold) ..) — — 54-7 49-1 51-4 
Germany (Pro- 
ducers’ 


goods) 100 86-9 84-2 84-0 83-3 

Do. (Consumers’ 
goods) ...| 100 67-8 66-6 69-2 73 +2 
All manufactures...! 100 75:0 73-4 74:8 77-0 
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Industrial production in Britain in the third quarter 
of 1935, after making allowance for seasonal factors 
and the varying number of working days, was below 
the level of the second quarter, but considerably above 
the level of 1934. In the U.S.A. there has been a 
considerable rise in industrial production during the 
last year. The building and construction industry in 
that country is at least showing some signs of activity, 
and this is certainly a factor helping in general industrial 
recovery. Germany has now joined the list of countries 
in which the 1927-9 level of industrial production has 
been exceeded. In France industry has now dropped 
back to the low level of activity recorded in 1932. The 
situation in that country is not at present deteriorating 
further: production appears to have been stabilized 
at this low level for nearly twelve months. Japan 
shows a further advance of 10% in industrial pro- 
duction, making about 50% in seven years over the 
whole course of the trade cycle. Figures for Russia 
are not now published in the same form as for other 
countries, but it can be said that the volume of industrial 

. production in Russia in 1933 was 24 times the 1928 
level, and that the rate of increase since then has been 
nearly 20% per annum. 


It is interesting to compare the rate of progress in 
Russia with that of Japan, the most rapidly expanding 
capitalist industrial community. Japan, during the 
years 1932-4, attained a rate of expansion of industrial 
output of 20% per annum. But these were years of 
of recovery from the low point of the trade cycle; 
averaged over the whole cycle her rate of growth was 
much lower. Russia, even after the tremendous 
expansion of the First Five Year Plan (1928-1932), 
still keeps up a steady rate of progress of 20% per 
annum, and has no trade cycles. 


Figures from Sweden have not been available for some 
months, pending the recasting of the index number. 
It appears, however, that that country continues to 
make very good progress, and unemployment has been 
reduced to very small dimensions. 


The upward movement in building in the U.S.A’ 
has already been commented on. In Britain the value 
of building plans passed is again higher than ever 
before. Perhaps it has now reached a maximum, 
but certainly shows no sign yet of declining. There 
is however a slight change noticeable, namely that a 
smaller proportion of the new buildings consist of 
dwelling houses and a larger proportion consist of 
commercial and public buildings. 


Retail sales in Britain have shown a considerable 
rise during the last year. This is partly accounted 
for by rising retail prices, but even after allowing for 
this, there has been quite a substantial improvement. 
In America there has been a more considerable increase, 
again partially offset by rising prices. As was pointed 
out in the previous issue of this Journal, steps have 
been taken to improve the very low purchasing power 
of the rural areas in U.S.A., and this has had some 
effect. 

In Germany the figures of retail sales remain very 
low, and indicate that the net real purchasing power 
of the whole community has not been appreciably 
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improved, in spite of the greater numbers in employ- 
ment. Last year considerable play was made of the 
figures showing increased meat consumption in Ger- 
many. But this was a temporary phenomenon, due 
to the slaughter of beasts which the farmers could no 
longer feed. This year, compared with a year ago, 
the consumption of meat has fallen and the price risen. . 
The only slaughterings which show an increase are of 
horses and of old cows. 


World trade, measured in sterling, shows an increase 
over last year. Japanese exports show a substantial 
increase, imports a smaller increase. These figures 
indicate that Japan is investing abroad, mainly in 
Manchuria. The figures for France show another 
serious decline in exports without a corresponding 
decline in imports, and her unbalanced international 
account is aggravating an already difficult internal 
fiancial situation. The defence of the gold parity 
of the franc is demanding progressively . greater 
sacrifices. 


The foreign trade of the U.S.A. also shows an ex- 
pansion. Germany has effected a further reduction 
in her imports and an increase of her exports, in spite 
of the fact that the mark remains nominally on a gold 
basis. As might have been expected, these have 
only been effected by means of a remarkable degree of 
state intervention. Imports have been kept out by 
a drastic system of exchange control, and exports have 
been assisted by subsidies. 


British exports, after showing an upward trend 
from 1932 to 1935, are now showing signs of becoming 
stationary. Imports have risen as rapidly as exports, 
and the amount left over for lending overseas, if any, — 
is small, 


Wholesale sterling prices of food in the third quarter 
of 1935 were lower than a year earlier. All prices 
took a sharp upward turn in October, perhaps mainly 
due to the international crisis. In both U.S.A. and 
Germany there was a further considerable increase in 
the prices of farm products. 


The table of index numbers of prices of finished 
manufactures (export prices for Britain) shows that, 
of the three principal industrial countries, Britain 
still has the lowest prices, as compared with the base 
period 1927-9, and should be in a position to get what- 
ever export trade in manufactures there is going. Ger- 
many, as mentioned above, partially counteracts the 
high prices of her goods by means of subsidies. In 
U.S.A. the depreciation of the dollar has not fully 
counteracted the rise in internal costs and prices, at 
any rate so far as finished manufactured goods are 
concerned, As compared with agricultural and primary 
produce and with semi-finished goods, the price of 
finished manufactures remained fairly high during the 
slump. But this has not prevented American manu- 
facturers from raising their prices considerably during 
the last two or three years of recovery. If this rise in 
prices continues the real standard of living of the 
American farmer, in spite of all the efforts which have 
been made to improve his wretched lot, will in the end 
be no better than it was before. 


CoLin CLARK 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Table 9 Unempioyment 
Nos. oF REGISTERED PERCENTAGE 
UNEMPLOYED (000) UNEMPLOYED 


Average Average for 3rd QtrjAverage |Average for 3rd Qtr 
1929 1934 1935 1934 1935 


Great Britain . 


15-2 
Germany 5 9-2 
France (partial) pa 
U.S.A. Seo 18-6+ 


Ital 


* Not comparable. + T.U. weighted percentage. }t July-May. 
Table 10 Employment Indiees (1929= 100) 
YEARLY AVERAGES. THIRD QUARTER 
1933 1934 1934 1935 
Great Britain 


vl 94-8 | 


Germany ... ie 73-9 85-8 88-4 

France (1930= 100) 79-1 76:7 76-8 74:4 
LBS ys ei treo SE 65-8 75-2 74°5 77-9 
Italy 79-4* | 82-1* | 86-3 98-7 


* Correcting misprints in September issue 


Table 11 Cost of Living (1929= 100) 
YEARLY 
AVERAGES THIRD QUARTER 
1933 1934 1934 1935 


Great Britain 87 88 

Germany ... she 79 81 

France (1930= 100) 83 79* 

U.S.A. ise ote 80 83 

Italy “Ac 73 77 
* June 1935 


In Great Britain, unemployment has moved slowly 
downwards, the decrease in September on the same 
month in 1934 amounting to about 128,000, or from 
16.1 to 15.1 %. The estimated number in employ- 
ment has risen over the same period from 10,244,000 
to 10,438,000, or by 194,000. In the United States 
also the employment index was better than a year 
before, having risen from 72.3 in September 1934 to 
79.8 in September 1935. Figures are now available 
for the United States showing the numbers of registered 
applicants for work; and these figures are now given 
in the table for the first time. They are, however, 
incomplete: as against 6,385,000 registered unem- 
ployed in March 1935 the American Federation of 
Labour estimated the total number out of work at 
11,500,000. It seems likely that the increase in regis- 
tered unemployment, from 6,468,000 in January to 
8,235,000 in August, is partly due to less incomplete 
registration. In Germany the rapid decrease in regis- 
tered unemployment continues, the numbers having 
fallen by over 500,000 during the past year, while over 
the same period employment shows expansion of over 
amillion. In France, on the other hand, unemployment 
has continued to rise, and employment to fall. Italy 
shows a substantial expansion in employment up to 
September, and a sharp fall in the numbers out of work. 
It should be noticed that the yearly indices of employ- 
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ment were misprinted in the last issue of the Journal ; 
and corrected figures are now supplied. 


In both Italy and Germany the figures are obviously 
affected by armament activity, and in Italy also by the 
large numbers withdrawn for military service. 


The cost of living continues its slow upward move- 
ment in Great Britain, being in September 1.2 above 
the level of a year before. This is certainly due in 
part to the operation of quotas. In Germany the cost 
of living has been rising rather more rapidly than in 
Great Britain, and in the United States and Italy very 
much more rapidly. In France, on the other hand, 
there has been a further substantial fall. The index 
used in the table is not available beyond June; but 
another index, for Paris only, shows a fall from 91.9 
in August 1934 to 88.1 in May 1935 and 84.4 in 
August 1935. This is due mainly to financial con- 
ditions, and only to a small extent to the Government’s 
special price-cutting decrees. 


Wages in Great Britain have shown a very small 
upward movement; but over the past quarter this 
has been more than offset by price-changes, so that 
real wages have fallen slightly. In the United States 
weekly earnings have moved upwards, owing to some- 
what better employment ; but hourly earnings and wage- 
rates have been almost stationary in face of rising 
prices. In Italy real wages are falling as prices rise, 
whereas in France falling prices have brought some 
rise in real wage-rates, but not in earnings, as unem- 
ployment has grown worse. For France a new index 
has been substituted for that previously used. This 
covers a wider range, including both skilled and un- 
skilled workers of both sexes in Parisian industries. 
It shows hourly, in place of daily rates. The change 
has been made because the index now used is more 
promptly available; and the yearly figures for 1933 
and 1934 being the same for both indices, no breach 
of continuity is involved. For Germany once again 
no recent figures of wages are available. 


In general, the economic situation showed some 
further improvement during the quarter under review, 
except in France. 


The Ministry of Labour has now issued its annual 
figures showing the regional and occupational changes 
in industry since 1923, and between 1934 and 1935. 
These will be found in detail in the November Ministry 
of Labour Gazette. I have added two special tables 
giving the outstanding figures. These are startling 
enough. Coal-mining has reduced its labour force 
by 315,000, but has still 219,000 out of work. On the 
other hand, distribution has added over three-quarters 
of a million to its labour force, and building over a 
quarter of a million. The list of expanding occupations 
shows very clearly the movement from commodity 
production to the rendering of services, and from the 
old basic industries to lighter consumption trades. 
The figures of regional migration show the very great 
relative growth of industry in the southern part of 
England, especially in London and the South-East, 
and the relative fall in Wales, Scotland and the North 
of England. The details given in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette are well worth careful study. 

G,_D, H,. COLE 


er nme . , 
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TARIFFS AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 


BrITISH TRADE POLICY 


The main lines of British Trade Policy have remained 
unaltered during the past quarter. At Geneva in the 
Second (Technical Organizations) Committee of the 
League Assembly, Dr. Burgin proposed a resolution on 
behalf of the British Government, and this was accepted 
by M. Georges Bonnet of France and other members 
of the committee. Noting that a return to the gold 
standard was the ultimate objective of all governments, 
the resolution called for immediate measures for the 
removal of ‘‘ arbitrary restrictions ’’ on international 
trade and recommended progress along the line of 
bilateral agreements, incorporating the most-favoured- 
nation clause, and making provisions for amendment 
at short notice in the case of large variations in the 
rate of exchange between the signatory countries. Even 
this restricted view of international trade expansion 
has not been implemented by the British Government 
during the past quarter except in the one case of an 

_agreement with South Africa. 

Meanwhile additional imports duties were imposed 
on oil baize, oilcloth, leathercloth, tools, etc. These 
increases have been offset to some extent by the placing 
on the free list of iodine, certain organic intermediate 
dyestuff products, natural oils and floral concretes. 
More important is the removal of the excise duty on 
staple fibre and other artificial silk waste, as a result 
of which the use of staple fibre may be expected to take 
an important place in the raw material supplies for our 
textile industries. 

Agricultural protection was still further advanced 
by a reduction of 124% in the imports of bacon 
from Denmark under the quota scheme. This was the 
signal for an immediate rise in bacon prices, and once 
again importers have benefited by larger profits on 
smaller sales. 

The imposition of sanctions required special regula- 
tions on the part of the British as of other governments. 
These were framed to fit the special machinery created 
at Geneva for their enforcement. 


GENERAL RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE 


There are as yet no signs of the termination of the 
trade war between Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State. The latter has taken steps to overcome British 
tariff restrictions by granting bounties on the export 
of live turkeys, fresh herrings and shell fish to this 
country equivalent to the amount of the customs duty. 
In addition, general export bounties have been granted 
on potatoes, beef and veal. 

The Irish Free State has imposed more new restrictions 
on imports than any other country in the past quarter. 
Duties have been imposed on a large range of articles, 
which include floor coverings, perambulators, certain 
cotton and hemp yarn, sports equipment, screws, nails, 
etc., and knitted fabrics: composed entirely of silk 
and/or rayon. The only reduction to offset these in- 
creases is that in the duty on cheese. 

There have, however, been many other increases in 
restrictions over a wide field. France has raised her 
duties on certain machines, electrical and drawing 
instruments ; game, velvets, and on lead and zinc com- 
pounds. There were minor tariff increases also in 
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Italy, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Venezuela 
and French Somaliland. An export duty was imposed 
in one case, that of Siam, in connection with rubber 
and latex. In French West Africa a system of quota 
restrictions was instituted on November 1 for a large 
range of goods of any origin imported into the Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey. : 

Hungary now requires licences for the import of a 
long list of goods, including yarns, chemicals and raw 
materials of many kinds as well as manufactured goods. 
Switzerland and Denmark also extended the range of 
imports for which licences were made necessary. 
Southern Rhodesia prohibited the import from South 
Africa, except under licence, of many agricultural 
products. 

In French Indo-China the importation of certain 
milk products has been entirely prohibited. Export 
licences are now required by Belgium for carpets, pottery 
of certain types, stoves and fireplaces. Germany has 
prohibited, except under licence, the export of.a large 
range of goods from seeds and fats to rubber and metal 
goods. 

Italy introduced import licences in September for 
malt, iodine, medicinal plants, gramophones and non- 
oleaginous seeds. Then on November 18, when sanctions 
came into force, the whole regime governing Italian 
imports was remodelled. Four categories were drawn 
up. Only coins of copper, silver and gold, and manu- 
scripts, are allowed into Italy without restriction. 
Special arrangements have been made for imports of 
coal, nickel, copper, tin and other materials. All other 
goods can be imported only under Ministerial licence or 
on the basis of customs documents of the previous year. 

Dumping duties have been imposed by South Africa 
on rope from the Philippine Islands and on certain 
iron and steel goods from Great Britain, Poland, France, 
Belgium, Germany and Czechoslovakia. In addition, 
freight dumping duties have been raised on certain 
steel goods imported from Belgium, Germany, France 
and Luxemburg. 

Many countries have demanded extensions of the 
marking of goods with the country of origin. These 
countries include France and French cerritories, Canada, 
Belgium and the Irish Free State. Only Belgium has 
abolished any certificate of origin requirements; she 
has also been the only country to reduce a substantial 
number of the fees payable for import licences. 

The main reductions in trade restrictions have been 
those in connection with customs duties. Germany 
reduced those on certain foodstuffs and fats. Minor 
reductions were carried out by France, Poland, Palestine, 
Mexico, Belgium, Switzerland, Turkey, Syria, and 
Venezuela. Australia amended her primage duties ; 
Holland withdrew the surcharge of 20% levied 
on the 4% turnover tax payable on certain 
imported goods. France not only modified the wheat 
control legislation by withdrawing the bounty on 
exported wheat but removed the tax on wheat used in 
the manufacture of flour for human consumption. 
Spain withdrew quotas on silk cocoons and yarns. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Only a very limited number of trade agreements 
have been signed in the past three months. A Pro- 
visional Commercial Convention was signed in Paris 
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on September 5 by Belgium and the U.S.S.R. It will 
remain in force for three years from the date of ratifica- 
tion and thereafter will be subject to denunciation at 
three months’ notice. Reciprocal most-favoured-nation 
treatment is to be granted with the exception of privi- 
leges granted by the U.S.S.R. to her neighbours. The 
commercial clauses of the Convention came into force 
provisionally on October 1 and will remain operative 
for two years. During this period the U.S.S.R. has 
agreed to place orders in Belgium or Belgium territories 
to the amount of 190 million Belgian francs the first 
year and 200 million the second. 

Germany has followed up her political activity in 
Eastern Europe by signing another commercial treaty 
with Poland. The political significance of this arrange- 
ment was noted by British press correspondents in 
Berlin as fortifying the mutual friendship of these two 
countries through economic cooperation. But its 
economic consequences are no less far-reaching. The 
subject matter of the Treaty has been under discussion 
for some months, following the arrangement which 
followed the termination of the ‘‘ economic war’’ be- 
tween Germany and Poland last March. The new 
Treaty is divided into three parts. In the first the 
most-favoured-nation principle is recognized as the 
basis of commercial exchanges between the two countries 
and certain minor tariff concessions are granted to 
Germany. In the second part a system of quotas is 
established for the importation of agricultural produce 
into Germany from Poland, while the latter is to intro- 
duce quotas for the importation of merchandise 
(especially motor vehicles) into Poland. Finally, 
clearing facilities are set up for exchanges under the 
Treaty. The Treaty is to run for one year with auto- 
matic renewal unless it is denounced at that time. 
No provision is made for the liquidation of ‘‘ frozen ”’ 
credits in Germany to the extent of about {2 million, 
but a substantial part will be repaid in German manu- 
factured goods. As a result of the Treaty, German- 
Polish trade is expected to increase by 50%. 
If these expectations are realized, Germany will become 
by far the largest importer of goods from Poland, just 
as she has recently become the largest exporter of 
goods to that country. This anticipated predominance 
of Germany in Polish foreign trade cannot fail to have 
significant political repercussions. 

The new Polish Treaty may help to relieve to some 
extent the acute shortage of meat and fats that exists 
in Germany at the present time, for it is pigs, geese, 
eggs and butter that figure prominently in the agree- 
ment. A further attempt to relieve this shortage was 
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made in the signing of an agreement with Denmark 
in October for the exchange of Danish agricultural 
produce to the value of approximately {1 million 
against German goods of an equivalent value. 

The Canadian-American Trade Agreement, which 
was announced on November 11, is the most important 
signed during the quarter. For some time Mr. Bennett’s 
Government had been carrying on negotiations in 
Washington without making much progress. When Mr. 
Mackenzie King came into office after the October 
elections in Canada, the way lay open for more rapid 
progress. Considering how favourable the circum- 
stances were, it is surprising that more was not achieved, 
but the limitations of the agreement only serve to 
emphasize the difficulty of obtaining any extensive 
tariff reductions in a highly-developed capitalist world. 
Canada agreed to extend to the United States the 
benefits of most-favoured-nation treatment; for the 
future American goods will be subject to the “ inter- 
mediate ”’ tariffs,, the lowest scale available to non- 
British nations. In return the United States tariff is 
to be lowered in respect of 15 manufactured products, 
the chief of which are leather, acetic acid and whisky. 
But Mr. King wanted most of all concessions on, agri- 
cultural produce. The U.S. duties are to be lowered 
with regard to cattle, cream, seed potatoes, lumber and 
certain types of sawed timber; but these reductions 
are only to be applicable to fixed quota amounts and 
the size of the quotas detracts considerably from the 
value of this part of the agreement, especially in the 
case of cattle and cream. 

Before the Canadian elections Mr. Bennett’s Govern- 
ment extended most-favoured-nation treatment to 
both Australia and New Zealand. Canada has also 
promised to draw up a new trade agreement with New 
Zealand in the near future. Meanwhile the existing 
agreement has been extended until July 31 of next 
year with certain modifications in motor-vehicle duties, 
As a result of the latter, the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada has announced its intention to construct an 
assembly plant in Wellington to be ready by next July. 

South Africa has extended certain intermediate 
rates of duty to British non-self-governing Colonies, 
Protectorates and Mandates, and to France. An 
exchange of notes between France and Lithuania led 
to a reduction of the import tax on Lithuanian goods 
entering France. An agreement between Sweden and 
Iraq was concluded providing in general for reciprocal 
most-favoured-nation treatment in the exchange of 
goods. 

JOHN PARKER 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


THE ABYSSINIAN DISPUTE 


The Italo-Abyssinian affair still continues to dominate 
the International scene, but the focus of interest has 
shifted from the actual dispute between the two countries 
involved to that of the position between Italy and the 
other members of the League in relation to the conflict. 
This may seem paradoxical at a time when Italy has 
actually invaded Ethiopian territory and is consolidating 
her first successes there, with the object of penetrating 


still further into the country, but, whereas in the earlier 
stages the part of the League was limited to efforts at 
conciliation by the Council, since the crossing of the 
Mareb River by Italian forces each Member State has 
had to consider its own attitude towards Italy as a 
violator of the Covenant, 

Italy having been declared to have committed an 
act of aggression, the question of the application of 
Article 16 became of immediate importance to every 
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State Member. Sanctions and their implications for 
countries applying them then became the most pressing 
problem of the situation, and the League, having failed 
to prevent a conflict, had to consider the means of 
bringing it to a conclusion. 

This is rather to anticipate the sequence of events 
which led to the condemnation of Italy and which it 
may be useful to recall. 


The Committee of Five set up by the Council on Septem- 
ber 6 communicated its Report to Italy and Abyssinia 
on September 18. This proposed that an offer of assist- 
“ce on a collective international basis should be made 
to the Abyssinian Government to aid it in putting 
certain reforms into operation. A report should be made 
by its foreign advisers to the Council at least once 
every year and the Emperor should have the right to 
s‘bmit observations thereon. It was contemplated 
that the work of assistance should extend over a con- 
siderable period, but it was provided that the plan 
should be reviewed in five years by the Council. Two 
protocols were appended. The first stated that the 
French and British Governments were willing to give 
up territory on the Somaliland coast in order to facilitate 
a settlement ; and the second proclaimed their willing- 
ness to recognize the Italian interests in the develop- 
ment of Abyssinia. The Abyssinian reply to this com- 
munication was favourable, but it was rejected by 
Italy on the ground that the proposals did not “‘ offer a 
minimum basis ’’ for discussion or ‘‘ take into account 
the rights and vital interests of Italy’. 


On September 26 the Council, with these suggestions 
before it, decided to prepare a report under Article 15, 
par. 4, of the Covenant. It also considered the request 
of Abyssinia that League observers should be sent to 
the frontiers to take note of events. A week later 
a telegram received from the Emperor, notifying the 
Secretary General that the frontier had been violated, 
rendered this unnecessary. The Italian Foreign 
Ministry asserted that the order for the mobilization 
of Abyssinian troops represented a threat to the Italian 
forces and that therefore the Government had “‘ found 
itself obliged to authorize the necessary measures of 
defence ”’. 

Meanwhile the Council Committee of Thirteen had 
adopted a report made to it by its Committee of Five 
suggesting that the Council should publish its recom- 
mendations under the Covenant (Article 15.(4)). Asa 
result of the invocation by Abyssinia of Article 16 
(October 5), a Committee of Six was set up to examine 
the situation and the evidence of Italian aggression. 
Its report was adopted by the Council and published 
on October 7. It found that Italy had ‘‘ resorted to 
war in disregard of its covenants under Article 12 of 
the Covenant of the League ”’ and emphasized that when 
an application was made for the putting into force of 
Article 16, each member was bound to consider the 
circumstances of the particular case. ‘‘It is not 
necessary for war to be declared for Article 16 to be 
applicable.” 


The members of the League were now face to face 
with the responsibility of having to decide whether Italy 
had in fact violated the Covenant, as stated by the 
Report, and were bound under the Covenant to apply 
sanctions if they decided such was the case. The 
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Report was unanimously adopted by the Council. It 
was then laid before the Assembly (reassembled after 
adjournment). Only the Italian dependencies, Austria 
and Hungary, dissented from the Report. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF SANCTIONS 


So far there was no League machinery for applying 
Sanctions. This was constituted by the creation of 
a Coordinating Committee of all the cooperating League 
members, which soon evolved the necessary sub- 
committees for this purpose. 

Five proposals were put forward : 

(1) An immediate lifting of the embargo on the 
export of arms to Abyssinia and its imposition 
on those to Italy. 

(2) A prohibition of loans and credits to Italy, 
whether to private individuals or to the Govern- 
ment. 

(3) A prohibition on imports from Italy. 

(4) An embargo on the export of rubber, transport 
animals and certain metals to Italy. 

(5) Mutual assistance in the organization of the 
international marketing of goods to offset the 
loss of Italian markets. 

The response by members of the League to these 
proposals was as follows: Fifty-two accepted Nos. 1 
and 2; fifty Nos. 3 and 4, and forty No. 5. October 31 
was agreed as the date for the coming into operation 
of No. 2 and November 18 for Nos. 3 and 4. 

Coal, oil, iron and steel were notable omissions in 
the list of raw materials in Proposal No. 4, and the 
legality of their export to Italy constituted a grave 
gap in the League sanctions. The Canadian delegate 
proposed that they should also be included in the list, 
but the question has not yet been considered by the 
Coordinating Committee. It is to be discussed on 
December 12. Italy has no oil and little or no coal, 
and the prohibition of their export to her would seriously 
hamper her campaign. At present, however, the most 
easily enforceable sanction seems to be the probibition of 
imports from Italy, as the shortage of foreign currency 
in Italy which will result will prevent her making 
purchases abroad. 

In addition to Austria and Hungary, Albania has 
decided not to take part in collective action against 
Italy. The Albanian delegate has stated that the 
Treaty of Alliance with Italy prevents his Government 
concurring in the decision of the League. Switzerland, 
also, while supporting the decision of the Council 
stated that it would take no part in any action which 
might endanger its traditional neutrality. Although © 
unfortunate; these abstentions are not likely to menace 
seriously the success of the League’s policy. 


Non-MEMBERS AND SANCTIONS 


The attitude of the Non-Member States is, however, 
of the first importance. Of these the United States 
seems sympathetic to the League action, especially 
since the bombing of an American hospital at Dessie. 
The Administration has shown itself in favour of any 
measures to restrain peace breakers and the Neutrality 
Act of August empowered the President to forbid the 
export of arms and implements of war to belligerents. 
Although it is emphasized that this attitude is quite 
independent of the League and is only assumed to 
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preserve American neutrality, it seems clear that 
America does not intend to hamper the League’s action 
and may even assist in the application of oil sanctions. 
Germany is credited with the intention of preserving 
strict neutrality and of avoiding anything that might 
lead to an extension of the conflict. Egypt has notified 
her intention of applying all the sanctions, despite 
-anti-British riots engineered from Italy. Brazil has 
preserved her freedom of action. Japan has not yet 
replied to the inquiry as to her attitude. 


THE BritTIsH ATTITUDE 


The replacement of Simon by Hoare and Eden as the 
joint foreign ministers made a pronounced change in 
British foreign policy, as was shown by the sending 
of the fleet to the Mediterranean and the lead taken 
in the efforts to create sanctions machinery. A fatal 
dualism, however, marred this policy. For the British 
Government desired to revive the League’s prestige 
without doing anything to endanger Mussolini’s regime 
in Italy. 


FRENCH POLICY 


Similar aims were shared by Laval’s government. 
Its hesitations, however, were more blatant owing to 
its more difficult position. The Fascist leagues and 
the pro-Fascist press did not want any action taken 
which might discredit Mussolini. The General Staff 
valued the newly secured alliance with Italy in face 
of the German menace. Those opposed to devaluation 
of the franc feared that economic sanctions: would 
worsen trade and bring on a fresh financial crisis. Whilst 
the great mass of Left opinion desired a strong League 
of Nations, proximity to Italy made many of its sup- 
porters loath to take any action which might lead to 
trouble. 


IMPORTANCE OF DISPUTE 


There is little doubt that the outcome of the Abys- 
sinian dispute will be far-reaching in its consequences. 
If Italy can obtain peace terms which can in any way 
be interpreted as a triumph, then the League’s prestige 
will be destroyed. If on the other hand the League 
can enforce peace then its position will be strengthened 
and other would-be aggressors discouraged. The dispute 
has-brought into the foreground the necessity of creating 
effective machinery for peaceful change and for the 
international control of raw materials and colonial 
markets. 


OTHER WOULD-BE AGGRESSORS 


Hitler has been marking time waiting to see whether 
Mussolini can break the League. Great Britain, 
France and Italy wisely intervened to ensure free 
elections in Memel ; their pressure on the Lithuanian 
Government removed the danger of the Memel Question 
coming to a head for the time being. Japan has con- 
tinued her attempts to obtain control of China by 
encouraging an autonomy movement in Northern 
China to create another vassal state. 


N. ELMES 
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WORK OF THE NEW FABIAN 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


RESEARCH WORK IN PROGRESS 
Further assistance in research over a wide range of 
subjects will be very welcome. Anyone willing to offer 
such assistance is asked to communicate with the 
General Secretary, 17 John Street, London, W.C.1. 
Work has been put in hand during the last three 
months on the following subjects : 


I Economic SECTION 

1 Socialization of the Coal Industry 

2 Effects of Bounties and Subsidies 

3 Food Requirements ‘during transition to 
Socialism 

4 Revised edition of Socialist Credit Policy 

IV SocraL SERVICES SECTION 
1 Rent Rebates 
2 Maternity and Child Welfare Services 
3 Study of Local Government Areas in N.W. 
England. 


COMPLETED MEMORANDA 


The following have been added to the list of completed 
memoranda published in earlier numbers of finished 
studies which are available for reference in the office : 


I Economic SECTION 
1 Socialization of Milling Industry 
2 Facts and Figures for Labour Speakers 


II SocraLt SERVICES SECTION 
Technical Education (First draft) 


CONFERENCES 


1 A week-end Conference will be held at the Royal 
Star Hotel, Maidstone, on January 18-19, 1936, on 
How To Win A LaBour Majority. The following 
programme has been arranged : 

(a) A Suitable Programme 

(6) Its Presentation 

(c) Effect of Propaganda 

(d) The Use the Labour Party should make of 
Propaganda. 


This Conference will take the place of the one arranged 
on the House of Lords, which was postponed to this 
date at the advent of the General Election. 

2 A Conference on MECHANIZATION AND RATIONAL- 
IZATION will be held in the Midlands in March. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS. 


Cole, G. D. H THE SIMPLE CasE FOR SOCIALISM 
(Gollancz 5/-). Mr. Cole here writes 


in his most idealistic vein. He makes -— 


the ethical rather than the economic 
case for Socialism. 


Soviet Communism: A New Civiliza- 
tion ? (Longmans 35/-). These two 
volumes must unquestionably be esti- 
mated as the most formidable work 
in the English language on the Russian 
experiment. History, politics, econo- 
mics, social philosophy are all included. 
The authors’ enthusiasm may strike 
some as undiscriminating, but it makes 
their book readable as well as all- 
embracing. 


Webb, S. & B 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS—continued 


Edited b 


y New Trenps 1n Soctarism (Lovat 
Catun, G. E. G 


Fraser 5/-). Some interesting views 
by young members of the Labour 
Party. 

Chase, S GOVERNMENT IN Business (Macmillan 
8/6). A rather uncritical effusion. 

“ Vigilantes ”’ InguzST on Peace. An Analysis of the 
National Government’s Foreign Policy 
(Gollancz 3/6). A most penetrating, 
effective, and well-documented indict- 
ment of the Government’s foreign 
policy during the Simonite period. 

Werth, A FRANCE IN FERMENT (Jarrolds 12/6). 
An interesting survey of the French 
crisis of the last three years. Better 
on politics than economics. 


Keith, Prof. A. 
Berriedale 


GOVERNMENTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

(Macmillan 21/-). Full study of the 
deem and practice of the Empire, 

‘om the political angle only, with 
summaries of the constitutional posi- 
tion in all the different components, 
up-to-date to mid-1935. ninter- 
estingly written, but of great value 
for the student of the constitutional 


position. 


Economic THOUGHT AND ITs INSTITU- 
TIONAL BACKGROUND (Allen & Unwin 
12/6). A crude and superficial at- 
ene to connect economic thought, 
in the Fascist manner, with its his- 
torical context. 


Peck, H. W 


Research Committee SociaAL PLANNING FOR CANADA (Nelson 
of the League for 18/-). This is an attempt by a group 
Social Reconstruction of Canadian Socialists to work out the 

implications of socialism in its applica- 
tion to that Dominion. 


French Import QUOTAS. A New 
Instrument of Commercial Policy 
(P. S. King 7/6). A description of 
the way in which the import quota 
has been perfected by France as a 
means of evading the most-favoured- 
nation clause. 


Haight, F. A 


THE FoRMATION oF CapiTAL (Washing- 
ton: Brookings Institution. door : 
Faber & Faber 11/6). This is a 
highly valuable and interesting statis- 
tical examination of certain current 
monetary theories. 


Moulton, H. G 


Astor, Viscount, THE AGRICULTURAL DitemMMa. (King 
and others 2/6). A convincing reply to the sug- 
gestion that a ‘‘ back to the land’’ 

movement can solve our unemploy- 

ment Bropleras: rhs pie a realistic 

survey possibilities of agri- 

cultural development in Great Brian. 


Back To THE Lanp (King 3/6). An 
unimaginative survey of the develop- 
ment and future prospects of small- 
holdings, with some useful information 
on the historical side. 


MopEern Hovsine (Allen & Unwin 
20/-). A comprehensive and authorita- 
tive account of housing practice as it 
stands today with ani excellent account 
of the history of housing development 
from its beginnings. 


Bauer, Catherine 


Tue Law oF Hovusinc. With a chapter 
on Housing Finance by F. E. Price 
(Charles Knight 35/-). An invaluable 
review of the law of housing in Great 
Britain, giving the texts of the Housing 
Acts, Court decisions in connection 
with them, and some of the more 
important Ministry of Health Circulars 
dealing with this subject. 


International Federa- Report of XIV International Housing 
tion of Housing and and Town Planning Congress. London, 
Town Planning. 1935 (2 Vols. £1.0.0). An interesting 

survey of housing and town planning 
activities in the principal countries 
of the world, suggesting to the reader 
many new lines of development in 


Jennings, W. I 


this country, based upon foreign 
experience. 
Jewkes, John WacEs AND LaBouR IN THE LAN- 
Gray, E. M CASHIRE COTTON SPINNING INDUSTRY 


(Manchester University Press 18/6). 
A careful statistical study of the sub- 
ject, supervised by an acknowledged 
expert. 


December : 
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INTERNATIONAL DIARY 


December 1985—February 1986 


Greece—King signed amnesty. 

Germany—Dr. Schacht deprecated Nazi _pro- 
paganda making foreign trade more difficult. 
New Zealand—Labour Cabinet formed by Mr. 
Savage. 


7-8 Meeting between Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval 


in Paris, 


7-9 Egypt—Serious rioting in Cairo. 
9 


10 


11 


12 
13 
14 
18 


19 


22 


23 
26 


27 


Naval Conference opened in London. 
France—National Defence Loan of 2,000 million 
francs announced. 

Egypt—Joint petition to the King for the restora- 
tion of the 1923 constitution ; joint note to High 
Commissioner intimating that all parties accepted 
the draft treaty of 1930. 

Austria—Prince Starhemberg demanded rapid 
completion of totalitarian state; stated that 
restoration was not at the moment under dis- 
cussion. 

China—New Cabinet formed by Chiang Kai-shek. 
Egypt—Royal decree providing that constitution 
of 1923 should enter into force on the date of the 
meeting of Parliament. 
Czechoslovakia—President Masaryk formally an- 
nounced resignation. 

Great Britain—Resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Czechoslovakia—Dr. Benes elected President. 
China—Hopei-Chahar Political Council formally 
inaugurated in Peking. 

League Council adopted non-committal resolu- 
tion on Hoare-Laval proposals. 

Great Britain—Commons debate on Hoare-Laval 
proposals. 

U.S.S.R.—Reports of frontier incidents near 
Dolonor Lake in Mongolian territory. 


Great Britain—Mr. Eden appointed Foreign 
Secretary. 
Austria—Partial political amnesty announced. 


Manchukuo—Government received protest from 
Mongolian Government against frontier incidents. 
U.S.A.—Exports of petrol to Italy reported to 
have increased over 300 per cent. in November 
as compared with October. 
Uruguay—Severance of diplomatic relations with 
the U.S.S.R. 


27-28 France—Debate in Chamber on Hoare-Laval 


28 


29 


15 


16 
19 


proposals ending with a vote of confidence in the 
Government by a majority of 43 votes. 

Mr. James MacDonald resigned his office as High 
Commissioner for Refugees in letter condemning 
intensified persecution of the Jews in Germany. 
China—Shanghai students formed a ‘“ National 
Students’ Salvation Corporation’’ to rouse 
people into support of Chinese sovereignty against 
Japan. 

China—Government proposed to Japanese Govern- 
ment that a fundamental adjustment of Sino- 
Japanese relations should be undertaken. 
Abyssinia—Swedish Red Cross unit destroyed by 
Italians. 

Pan-American Labour Conference opened at 
Santiago. 

U.S.A.—Neutrality Bills introduced in Congress. 
Japan—Foreign Office spokesman stated that 
Japan was ready to negotiate on all outstanding 
questions with the British Empire and the 
Dominions, but he considered it useless to discuss 
interests in China separately. 

Spain—Cortes dissolved ; General Election fixed. 
Belgium—General Council of the Socialist Party 
passed resolution advocating the formation of 
a United Front by 44 votes to 4. 

Japan withdrew from the Naval Conference. 
U.S.S.R.—Military expenditure in 1936 estimated 
at 14,800 million roubles as against 6,500 millions 
in 1935. 

China—General Doihara said that Japan proposed 
to accept the Hopei-Chahar Political Council, 
regarding it independent of Nanking. 

Herr von Schuschnigg in Prague. 

France—M. Daladier elected chairman of the 
Radical-Socialist Party, making strong declara- 
tion in support of the Front Populaire. 


Jantary 20 


21 


21 
22 


24 


26 
29 


30 
31 


February 1 


Great Britain—Death of George V. 
Egypt—British Government’s reply to the United 
Front’s note published. 

Syria—Nationalist Headquarters closed by the 
police. 

Japan agreed to send observers to Naval Con- 
ference. 

Bolivia—Paraguay—Agreement of peace signed. 
Committee of Experts set up to examine possible 
effectiveness of oil sanctions. 

League Council adopted report of the Mandates 
Commission. 

France—Laval Cabinet resigned following with- 
drawal of Radical-Socialist Ministers. 
Egypt—Cabinet resigned; preparations for the 
restoration of the 1923 constitution and for the 
elections completed. 

Danzig—Agreement reached at Geneva. 
France—Sarraut Cabinet formed. 
Greece—General Election held. 

Great Britain—King Edward received representa- 
tives of foreign countries. Conversations at the 
Foreign Office. 

Egypt—New Cabinet formed. 

Greece—General Kondylis died. 
U.S.S.R.—Protests against frontier incidents sent 
to Japanese Ambassador. 

Report of Committee of Experts to Committee 
of Eighteen on working of sanctions. 


1-9 Conversations in Paris and London between 


4 


6-7 Syria—Serious rioting ; 


9 
10 


12 


representatives of Britain and France and dele- 
gations returning from the funeral of George V. 
Murder of Nazi leader in Switzerland. 

protest to League 
against French methods. 

Poland—Anti-Semites arrested following on out- 
breaks of Jew-baiting and peasant riots. 
Czechoslovakia—M. Hodza in Paris. 
Spain—General Election held, resulting in victory 
for Frente Popular. 

U.S.A.—Senator Pitman, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, made outspoken 
attack on Japan in Senate. 

Committee of Experts issued report on Oil 
Embargo. 

France—Attack on M. Blum by members of 
Fascist Leagues. 


12-13 Manchukuo—Further frontier incidents. 


13 


14 


15 


17 
19 


20 
24 
25 


27 


29 


France—Fascist Leagues dissolved by decree. 
Egypt—Seven Wafdists and six others appointed 
as delegation to negotiate with the British 
Government. 
Great Britain—Commons 
Ministry. 
China—Two Japanese advisers to Hopei-Chahar 
Political Council appointed. 
U.S.A.—President Roosevelt sent letter to the 
20 Latin-American Republics proposing an extra- 
ordinary Inter-American Conference at Buenos 
Ayres. 
France—Announcement of £40 million credit 
secured in London. 
Comintern Report on progress since August, 1935. 
Austria—Visit of Foreign Minister to Italy. 
Spain—Resignation of Cabinet; new Cabinet 
formed without participation of the Socialists. 
Japan—General Election. Left gains. 
7th Economic Conference of Little Entente opened 
in Prague. 
Fvance—M. Flandin announced readiness to refer 
Franco-Soviet Pact to Hague Court. 
Japan—Attempted military coup d’état. 
Italian delegation at Naval Conference intimated 
that they were not ready to sign a treaty at the 
moment. 
France—Franco-Soviet Pact ratified by Chamber. 
Announcement that Germany was ready to 
negotiate a bilateral naval treaty with Great 
Britain to cover same ground as any agreement 
that might be concluded at Naval Conference. 
bs .§.A.—President signed new Neutrality Resolu- 
on. 


debate on Defence 


